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DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


DURING THE WAR 


WE had been talking, Ching-Yuen and I, 
about the shortcomings of pragmatism, and 
then about a Cézanne print over my fire- 
place. ‘‘Why are you working for your 
doctor’s degree in agricultural economies ?’’ 
I asked him. ‘‘I think of you as a philoso- 
pher or an artist rather than a land econo- 
mist. And it’s the same with many other 
Chinese graduate students here at the Uni- 
versity, who are specializing in engineering 
or chemistry. What’s the explanation ?”’ 

I knew the answer before he gave it, with 


that quiet composure which never lacks 
‘*China needs 


either sincerity or humor. 
scientists now more than poets,’’ he said. 

That is part of the picture of education 
in a democracy at war. Let us try to block 
in more of the composition. 


Totalitarian governments have made edu- 
cation the basis of their bid for world domi- 
nation by training young people from early 
childhood to serve their purposes. However 
much we may deplore the sort of training 
they have provided, with regard to its con- 
tent and its methods, there can be no doubt 
as to its efficiency in realizing the ends it 
has had in view. The charge has often been 
made in recent years that education in the 
democracies has been by no means so ef- 
fective. Perhaps the only adequate answer 
to that charge will be the outcome of the 


war. But meanwhile we shall be wise to 
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re-examine our teaching in the light of the 
present emergency, and to make our educa- 
tional institutions play the most useful part 
they can in winning for democracy the war 
and the peace. 

The chief differences between totalitarian 
and democratic edueation are best realized 
the 
totalitarian societies there are two simple 
aims, to which everything else has been 
subordinated. The first 
national State, in ways strictly prescribed 
by governmental authority, regardless of 


by considering their objectives. In 


is service to the 


any individual’s personal aptitudes and 
ambitions. The second is glorification of 
the national culture, to the virtual exclusion 
of other cultures, which are condemned as 
inferior. Now democratic objectives are 


exactly antithetical in character. In 


avowedly democratic communities, from 
the days of Periclean Athens to the present, 
and never more than in America of only 
vesterday, 
developing individual differences: thus, it 


students find greater satisfac- 


emphasis has been placed on 
is believed, 
tion in realizing their special abilities, and 
make a richer contribution to the common 
life. Our elementary schools have to a large 
extent centered their attention on the needs 
of the individual child; in higher education 
the vast range of the elective system bears 
witness to the same practice. And as far 
as a common body of eurricular subject 
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matter is concerned, far from being nar- 
rowly national in character, it has included 
ealled ‘‘human culture,’’ re- 
This has 


that 


what may be 
vardless of continent or century. 
been based on the conviction such 
breadth of knowledge makes men personally 


Both 


concepts are natural to democracy, for they 


happier and socially more valuable. 


stem from the two basic tenets of demo- 


cratic faith: that the individual has essen- 
tial worth and dignity as a person, and that 
all men are fellow-citizens in the common- 
wealth of mankind. 

But can these theories of education stand 
up under the impact of war conditions? 
How is it possible, for instance, that indi- 
vidual aptitudes and desires can be given a 
free rein when national needs are so impera- 
tive? Technicians of all sorts are required 
today, chiefly military, industrial, and sei- 
entific ones. It is plainly impossible for 
many students to specialize any longer in 
the fields of their first choice. Hence Ching- 
Yuen’s justification for his becoming an 
agricultural economist. Scientists are 
needed today more than poets—in America 
as well as China. 

So we must expect a radical curtailment 


of this element in our edueation during the 


war. The less immediately useful—and, let 
us not forget, this includes many of the 
permanently most useful—research and 


creative activity will inevitably decline, and 
many students with aptitude and liking for 
them will have to divert their talents else- 
where. Such a shift is already taking place 
ona large seale. The so-called ‘‘frills’’ are 


being abandoned in elementary schools. 
College enrollments in engineering and the 
sciences are steadily increasing, while there 
is a proportionate decrease in the humani- 
ties. Theoretical research in our universi- 
ties is being largely supplanted by practical 
investigation of instruments of destruction. 


Here is a spiritual loss comparable to the 


financial one we must all make in order to 
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win the war; if we win, it need be only a 
temporary one. 

But when we examine the second of the 
chief education, 
such a transformation appears neither nee- 


elements in democratic 
essary nor advisable. 

Probably it would be if this were merely 
a military and technological struggle; then 
the best-trained experts might be expected 
to win. But it is a war of ideas and feel- 
ings as well. And for the winning of that 
aspect of the war we cannot rely on mere 
We shall need, more than ever 
before, and educated to a 
knowledge of the history and nature of 
man, to the social and spiritual arts and 
sciences which unite men in terms of human 


citizenship; social engineers, who will be 


technicians. 


men women 


able to guide scientific achievement toward 
socially useful determine the 
human values which specialists shall serve. 
In other words, while we fight for the demo- 
cratic way of life, we must have a large 


ends and 


body of publie opinion which realizes what 
democracy is and which will be capable of 
helping to organize a more democratic 
world when the war is over. 

If it be objected that no energy that 
might be used for successfully prosecuting 
the war should be diverted to other channels 
at so critical a time, two replies may be 
given. First, the attitudes which we now 
profess and with which we plan for postwar 
reconstruction will be of considerable help 
in winning the war. If they are such as to 
give increased enthusiasm to us and our 
allies, fresh hope to the peoples now en- 
slaved by our enemies, and to the few neu- 
trals left who face a similar fate, and en- 
couragement to liberal minority groups in 
the enemy countries, they will play a part 
in turning the seales in our favor. And we 
shall need many such social engineers ready 
for immediate service when the war is over. 
Wholesale starvation and disease, revenge 
and revolution, will not wait for us to for- 
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mulate policies and train administrators at 
our leisure. 
tory, unless we are prepared to supplement 
it with far-seeing measures of reconstrue- 


Merely to win a military vie- 


tion, will not be worth the cost. 

Even while the war goes on, education in 
world citizenship has a very substantial con- 
tribution to make to our morale. Men so 
literature, 
philosophy will not easily yield to pes- 


schooled in history, art, and 


simism and despair. They will be able to 
view the present situation in terms of a long 
human past, aware that there is nothing 
extraordinarily baffling about it. The ele- 
ments are all of them old ones, the plot of 
this tragedy is not new, even if the stage 
is larger than ever before and the proper- 
ties more complicated. Every essential aim 
and method of the Axis has appeared in 
history many times before; and the mistakes 
of our democracies have not been made now 
for the first time. 
educated will find confidence and courage 


Furthermore, students so 


in the experience of men and peoples in the 
past who had the intelligence and valor to 
oppose forees of fanaticism, brutality, and 
tyranny, and who, in many instances, cre- 
ated out of their victory some of the greatest 
achievements in the history of human eul- 
ture. 

But it is not during the war that students 
will be chiefly useful in this respect. The 
vreatest need and opportunity for them will 
be during the period of reconstruction. A 
world suffering from extreme dislocation of 
its population, its economy, its govern- 
ments, and its morale, will need all the well- 
equipped and broad-gauged intelligence it 
can command to avert immediate chaos and 
put into effective operation the long-range 
planning that will be so desperately re- 
quired. 

We must, of course, avoid any assump- 
tion that this country’s leadership will be 
paramount in the postwar world. If we be- 
lieve in democracy we would not wish it to 


be so. The solutions must be worked out by 
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the co-operative effort of many peoples. 
Yet it is fair to assume that America will be 
‘alled on to provide a generous share of 
such leadership, and will find it in every 
respect advisable to do so. How can our 
colleges and universities prepare students 
for effective participation in the coming co- 
operative reconstruction? Here is a chal- 
lenge which demands statesmanship of the 
first the 
higher education in America. 


order among administrators of 

Supplementing the general training in 
world citizenship already offered, two pro- 
cedures, already being tried on a small scale 
in a few institutions, might profitably be 
extended into an all-out program for our 
colleges and universities. 

1. The 


courses in problems of postwar reconstruc- 


establishment for seniors of 
tion, the object being rather to awaken them 
to the difficulties and various possible solu- 
tions than to present any dogmatic conelu- 
sions. Obviously the factors are so complex 
and the future so uncertain that no final 
blueprint could possibly be prepared now. 
But what can be done is to get able stu- 
dents to grapple with certain key problems, 
attacking them from many points of view, 
so that they will be well aware of the sort 
of world they are facing. First, the prob- 
lems of immediate readjustment following 
food, 


housing, and other measures for rehabilita- 


the war, in terms of medical eare, 


tion. Then the long-range questions: meth- 
ods of producing an economy of abundance, 
a world-wide fairer distribution of eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural opportunity, 
the relations of private enterprise to labor 
and governmental control, the creation of 
some international organization to preserve 
peace, the implementation of the Four Free- 
doms. Here are issues of major importance, 
which may be organized into the most excit- 
ing and exacting course of any student’s 
college experience. ._ It will necessarily cut 
across departmental lines, enlisting the co- 
operation of scientists, social scientists, and 
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humanists; it will allow for sharp differ- 


ences of judgment, for that is sound demo- 


cratic procedure; its lectures will be supple- 
mented by carefully chosen reading and by 
discussion in small groups. No doubt it will 
disturb the neat pattern of departmental 
and course machinery ; it will cause teachers 
headaches than they have ever had 


before; it will be called a quixotic venture. 
But it isa venture that must be undertaken 
if colleges are to do their manifest duty in 
educating men and women to become eiti- 
zens with a world outlook. If possible it 
should also be extended into a widespread 
adult-edueation field. 

2. In addition to a great body of citizens 


so trained, there is also need of many people 


prepared to take a more intelligent and 
active part than this country has hitherto 
taken in relation to nearly every part of the 
war and postwar world. We are desper- 
ately in need—and we shall be increasingly 
so—of men trained to understand, help, and 
negotiate with other countries and peoples. 
At present we are badly handicapped by 
having so few Americans who really know 
China the 
Japanese, Russia and the Russians, Brazil 
the the list 


tended to as many countries as there are on 


and the Chinese, Japan and 


and Brazilians might be ex- 


the planet, for we are already dealing with 
practically all of them, and cannot afford 
to deal ineptly with any of them. Still less 
can we afford it when the war is over. 

Yet 


universities offer students the opportunity 


few of our American colleges and 


to become well-acquainted with even sueh 


eultures as those of the leading South 
American countries and of Western Eu- 
rope. And universities which give any 


training in Russian, Chinese, or Japanese 
could almost be counted on the fingers of 
two hands. 

that 


university administrators get together and 


The proposal is this: college and 


formulate a comprehensive program for 
establishing throughout the country, in the 


institutions which are best able to do so, 
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‘‘regional majors’’ for undergraduates and 
‘*recional institutes’’ for graduate students, 
offering well-integrated courses of study in 
the (eco- 
nomie and social as well as political), lan- 


veography, ethnology, history 
guage and literature, art and philosophy, 
of the various countries. A smail college 
might be able to give such a major ade- 
quately only in one region, French or Ger- 
man, for example; a wealthy university 
might create institutes in two or three ma- 
jor fields, such as Russian and Chinese 
case, the need is 


But, in urgent for 


some such planning to be done, so that from 


any 


now on students may be properly trained 
for service as business men, diplomats, 
social workers, teachers, scientists, perhaps 
international administrators, in a way that 
will make America effective in assuming her 
share of world leadership. 

Let us be more specific. The small col- 
lege offering a regional major in German 
can use the facilities it already has to a 
large extent. Taking training in the writ- 
ten and spoken language as a base, it can 
correlate with this, with no radical change 
in its present staff or curriculum, courses 
geography, history, art, and 
A student so trained will be 
qualified to 


in German 
philosophy. 
more than a ‘‘German major,’’ 
teach German in a high school (although 
he will do that job better than those who 
customarily teachers’ certificates in 
German) ; he will be able to go to Germany, 


when the time is ready, and do more effec- 


get 


tive work there than most of our emissaries 
in the past. 

Granted, few of our universities are now 
institute in 


able to provide a_ regional 


Chinese or Russian, Brazilian, Scandi- 
navian, Italian, or Japanese. But it is 


surely not impossible for a university to 
raise $150,000 (it has been done for less 
important causes), which would establish 
two $5000 chairs, one in the Russian lan- 
guage and literature, one in the cultural 
history of that country, for a period of ten 


vears. The remaining $50,000 would be 
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sufficient to build up a library in Russian 
and about Russia. Such a ten-year plan 
would have special point in connection with 
Union! A 


this country already teach the language, 


the Soviet few universities in 
and have departments in other fields com- 
petent to work up supplementary courses 
The same situation prevails 
But 


in the culture. 
vith regard to Chinese and Japanese. 
as far as many other regions are concerned, 
a totally new start will have to be made. 
Fortunately we have with us very capable 
refugee scholars from many of them, so 
that the problem of staff would be greatly 


simplified. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT 


EDUCATION 
I 


Many of us college folk, who laid down 
our class books ten, twenty, or thirty years 
ago, assumed at that time, with happy com- 
placency, that we were sufficiently indoe- 
classical literature to have 


trinated with 


earned a considerable breathing spell. Cer- 
tainly, we were convineed, however light 
our classical labors may have been, that we 
had staked out an indisputable elaim to eul- 
ture. There were some, unquestionably, 
who were irked when they were foreed to 
read certain so-called classics that seemed 
dry and uninteresting as compared with 
much of the contemporary literature that 
was a livelier topic of that day, however 
untested by time. 

Most of us, probably, have thrilled mo- 
mentarily as some great teacher opened the 
vates to those golden realms of the classics 
and stirred us to greater efforts in digging 
for treasure in the original Greek or Latin. 
How many of us, though, had the urge or 
the energy to venture farther afield than 
the boundaries of our assigned tasks? 

1 Senior chemist, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. 


Department of Agriculture. 
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This is the barest outline of what colleges 
and universities can do beyond what they 
are already doing to serve our country in 
the emergency of the war and the coming 
emergency of the peace. If they embark 
on such a program, surely they can count 


fa 


on the co-operation of the federal govern- 


ment, which will recognize the stratevic 


importance of such a policy. They can also 
reckon on popular support for their patri- 
otic service. For when they give such edu 
cation, in addition to their co-operation in 
the 


question as to the value of their contribu 


technical war effort, there can be no 


tion to our country’s future welfare. 


By 
MYRON S. ANDERSON! 


Somehow, as the vears that followed ecol- 
lege brought their various intellectual con- 
tacts, many a college graduate, represent- 
ing many a different institution, has slowly 
come to the painful realization that in 
school and in his subsequent reading he has 
missed something of inestimable value that 
might well have been his. Step by step the 
realization grows that there is something 
in the classics that can be properly ap- 
different 


from that of individual home reading or a 


preciated only by a approach 
less mature consideration often received in 
school. 

The five-foot shelf of President Eliot did 
much to call attention to a proper selection 
of the great books of all time. Many homes 
are provided with sets of these books to 
form a basis for a more socialized study 
that is making headway in various locali- 
ties. In this socialized adult study there is 
a mental stimulus differ- 
the 


an exhilaration 
ent that 
necessity of getting the information for 


from which comes through 
purposes of school-grade requirements, vet 
none the less compelling. 


In the July, 1941, issue of The Atlantic 
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Monthly, Stringfellow Barr outlined in 
considerable detail the new curriculum of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Education at this institution is built upon 
the foundation of detailed study of one 
hundred great books. 

A small group of friends, vacationing to- 
vether last summer, read this article aloud. 
At that time the inspiration came to one 
who remarked, ‘‘ Why couldn’t we do some- 
thing like that?’’ 


thetic chord was struck within the group, 


Immediately a sympa- 


reached home some 


laid to 


and before the partys 


tentative plans were approach 
twelve or fifteen persons, not necessarily 
personal friends, who might be interested 


‘ourse in adult edueation conducted 


in a 

without an instructor and based upon 
books selected from the list used at St. 
John’s College. The small organizing 


group prepared a brief synopsis of tenta- 
tive plans and placed these in the hands 
fifteen varied walks 


of about persons of 


of life, persons who were considered likely 
by some member of the committee to enjoy 
the contemplated study and who would be 
willing to take a fair share in promoting 
the plan. It was anticipated, furthermore, 
that group members would be willing to 
make some sacrifice, if necessary, to be 
present at most of the meetings. 

Excerpts from statements in this pre- 


liminary notice are as follows: 


A list of the 100 books selected by St. John’s Col- 
lege is appended. Each person should indicate in 
order of preference, six books, any one of which he 
would be willing to review. Also, make an additional 
list of 15 books in preferential order as you would 
like to have them reviewed by the group. An ap- 
pointed person will then make up the program in 
advance. The aim of the reviewer should be to give 
the group a good understanding of the nature of the 
book, its contents and style, as well as a justification 
of its claim to greatness. The type of review which 
is desirable may sometimes follow conventional lines 
times a greatly different form of 


while at other 


presentation may be preferred. 
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The enthusiastic, anid 
twenty 
studies. The program was designed broad] 
to cover the full field of subject matter, 


and at the same time to take some account 


response was 


members began their season 0! 


of the widely different background, train 
Th 


group includes a physician, a_ physicist 


ing and interests of various members. 


several chemists, a geologist, an economist, 
a geographer, a musician, a nurse and th 
them. 
there are no active teachers. 


wives of some of Oddly enough 
The group 
most of whom are interested in various 
other organizational activities, has derived 
sufficient mental invigoration from the dis 
cussions to be willing to spend the requisite 
time for such an enterprise. 

The nature of the program is important 
As far as possible, the more distinetly liter 
ary books alternate with the more technica! 
books. The selection of books with their 
order of presentation, past and contem 
plated, illustrates the varied character of 
few 


the subject matter ineluded. In a 


cases, two books are presented in an eve 

ning. The season’s list follows: 
The Medea of Euripides; Malthus’s 

Population; Machiavelli’s Prince; Crime and Pun 


Essay on 


ishment, by Dostoevski; Mendel’s Papers on Ex 
periments in Plant Hybridization; the French epic, 
Burnt Njal, the Icelandic 
saga; Flaubert; An Intro 
duction to Arithmetic, by Nichomachus; War and 


the Song of Roland; 
Madame Bovary, by 


Peace, by Tolstoi; Hippocrates on Experimental 
Medicine; Federalist Papers; Mareus Aurelius, To 
Himself ; Darwin’s Origin of Species; Don Quixote, 
by Cervantes; Science and Hypothesis, by Poin 
earé; Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith; Plu 
tarch’s Lives; Constitution of the United States. 

Leaders, subject matter, and authors de- 
termine the character of the evening’s pro- 
gram. The leader who reviews a book such 
as ‘‘Madame Bovary’’ would necessarily 
vive a synopsis of the story when presenting 
it before this group, because it is not ex- 
pected that all members are conversant 
with the book. On the other hand, a synop- 
sis of ‘‘Science and Hypothesis’’ is seareely 
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practical, and in this case, it may be as- 
that 
nothing about it. 


most members know almost 


& imed 
Sometimes interest is 
focused primarily on the author, as in the 
‘ase of Tolstoi, while such a book as the 
Icelandic saga of Burnt Njal, has, since the 
var period, achieved a heightened interest 
for Americans, as well as for its bearing on 
Waenerian opera. 


II 


Adult edueation differs in form and in 
bjective from college work. In a college 
course the procedure usually follows, to a 
considerable degree, a particular pattern. 
All the students read a book before discus- 
Such extensive reading 
feasible in the limited time at the 
However, each 


sion is undertaken. 
is not 
disposal of busy adults. 
person makes a careful preparation for the 
presentation of one book and conducts the 
that 
niainder of a two-hour period. 


discussion follows through the re- 
Those who 
may not know the book under discussion 
may have important contributions to offer 
from supplementary sources. 

Special qualifications of certain group 
members make possible supplementary in- 
of a human-interest for 


formation type 


some of the books. Herein lies the value 
of organizing a study group to include 
Only 


a physician is in position to speak with 


persons from diverse walks of life. 


authority on whether or not the human- 
disease symptoms described by Hippocrates, 
under various case numbers, are authenti- 
cally recognizable as those of a known dis- 
ease today. Here is one of his case descrip- 


tions listed as No. 14: 


Criterion, in Thasus, while still on foot, and 
going about, was seized with a violent pain in the 
great toe; he took to bed the same day, had rigors 
and nausea, recovered his heat slightly, at night 
was delirious. On the second, swelling of the whole 
foot, and about the ankle erythema, with distention, 
and small bullae (phlyctaenae); acute fever; he 
became furiously deranged; alvine discharges bil 
ious, unmised, and rather frequent. He died on the 


second day from the commencement. 
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ee 


This is recognized as ‘‘lvymphangitis and 


‘ 


bloodpoisoning,’’ ‘‘septicemia,’’ by one 
trained in the diagnosis of disease. 
Another description of symptoms, Case 
No. 12, was readily recognized as appendi- 
citis. After reading case No. 8 the physi- 
cian member declared that these symptoms 
did not correspond to a known disease of 
that, 


we have fallen heir to some of the afflictions 


today. Thus we _ realized whereas 
visited upon the Greeks, modern science has 
conquered and obliterated others. 

The detailed 


forth in ‘*The Origin of Species’’ are sup 


biological arguments set 
plemented in the discussion by information 
familiar primarily to a biologist or geolo- 
cist who notes that the concepts of chromo- 
somes and genes, those great influencing 
factors of heredity, were unknown to Dar- 
win. In fact, publication of these ideas 
came about forty years after ‘‘The Origin 
of Species’’ was offered to the public. Six 
vears after Darwin’s book made its appear- 
ance, Mendel, in his plant-breeding work, 
came close to the chromosome-gene idea. 

Turning to the field of economics, pro- 
fessional experience with this subject is 
essential for a proper evaluation of the rela- 
tion of Adam Smith’s ideas to some of those 
most accepted and useful today. 

These illustrations of features brought 
out in an adult study group stand in con- 
trast with what in some cases is the under- 
eraduate treatment of these same books. 
Specialization of leaders in the subject mat- 
ter covered by a book may not be insisted 
upon, in fact, may even be discouraged by 
school administrators. Discussion may then 
be expected to follow from students more or 
less uniformly prepared to consider the 
topic or the story involved in the book. 
Such consideration is probably better suited 
to the undergraduate than would be the 
adult type of study. The student then has 
something to look forward to, perhaps a 
decade or 
vreat books should have special application 


two henee, when some of these 
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to what may be current topics of the day. 
The undergraduate is obviously not in a 
position to 
in a line from one ot Kipling’s ‘* Barrack 
Ballads’ ‘* Superbly bred, 


chinely crammed.’’ 


see an application to himself 


Room ma- 

An adult group works from a background 
developed in the colleges over a period of 
years. There is now opportunity to ex- 
amine the systems we have come up under 
ways in which they 


and see some of the 


have failed to give us what they might 
well have done without a change of system. 


It is What 


knowledge does the general run of college 


how pertinent to inquire, 
vraduates of 10 to 30 years ago have of the 
recognized classics? Turning aside for the 
moment from the study group under discus- 
sion, several members of this group have 
been asked by others tor access to their list 
of 100 best books. These people frequently 
comment upon the number of books on the 
list that they have read or with which they 
have some fair degree of familiarity. There 
is no basis for arriving at an average from 
such conversations, but judging from the 
comments, the number of these books 
familiar to an individual ranges roughly 
between 6 and 20. The persons referred 
to are not literary scholars, but are, on the 
other hand, persons in varied walks of life; 
men and women who graduated from large 
universities as well as from small colleges 
located in different parts of this country. 
Was there something lacking in many of 
The 


in an adult 


the American colleges? Probably so. 


apparent lack comes to lght 
study of the classics when the question is 
raised again and again, Why did we not 
know something about a larger number of 
these great books from our college contacts, 
even though such books were not definitely 
a part of the college curriculum? Those 
of us from a former college generation may 
the 


But we ean say for the past 


not know how present generation is 


being taucht. 


that we have missed something and feel 
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that we missed it unnecessarily. It was 
not essential that we should have been regis 
tered in a course in Greek drama in order 
the 
Greek drama and the deeper significance 


to know something of character of 
of perhaps some one or more of these plays. 
Nor would we need to major in mathematies 
to have called to our attention some of the 
that 


Nichomachus a transcending place in the 


simple facts about numbers grave 
world of arithmetic for nearly a thousand 
years. 


The 
ricula on the part of some institutions and 


breakaway from traditional cur 


the developing realization on the part of 
certain adults, who are being rejuvenated 


mentally through study and_ discussion 
eroups, offer a challenge to colleges to find 
a way to meet a need. The need is for 
stimulation that will inspire academic in- 
terest while furnishing the necessary basis 
for earning a living after leaving college. 
These needs can now be viewed from a con 
structive angle. In retrospect it would 
seem that each college teacher might well 
consider some of the classical books dealing 
with the subject matter of his specialty and 
> such books 


devise means of ‘‘ putting over’ 
beyond the confines of his own elassroom, 
so that some thoughts from these miecht 
even furnish material for campus conver- 
sation. The suggestion is for a broader 
dissemination of the book discussions that 
were in our day confined to specifie courses 
taken. Students of biology and geology 
were then left in no doubt about the great- 
ness of Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species.”’ 


Also, 


some 


students of epistemology were given 
acquaintanee with the concepts of 
Kant. 

The St. John’s College book list eon- 
tains between 12 and 20 books dealing with 
mathematics and related topics. These 
remained essentially unknown to the ma- 


jority of the student body in our day. 


Those who may have read Greek plays and 
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Roman literature in the original text were 
probably oblivious to practically all the 
other so-called great books not specifically 
4 kl 

The 


intensive study of Greek or Latin has been 


included in their course of study. 


relegated to a minor position in colleges 
today and perhaps rightly so. Certainly 
some of the literature formerly studied in 
the original language should now be taken 
up as translations and considered in the 
light of its relation to modern civilization. 
As adults looking backward, we say : Let us 
find some way to make a liberal-arts college 
become a place of liberal education, and 
particularly let us cross lines of subject 
matter and devote a fair amount of time to 
finding out something about the content of 
more of the great books of the world, even 
though we may not be able to read a large 
number of them completely and with wide 
understanding. Again, it should be empha- 
sized that these books are not merely to be 
read but to be diseussed. 

The events of recent months have placed 
a great strain upon the time of profes- 
sional people of all classes, and have made 
necessary a careful consideration of activi- 
ties to be continued and discontinued. It 
is worth noting that this seminar group, in 


Ewemt¢d..«. 
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these strenuous times, continues without a 
single resignation. It is well to inquire 
why this should be so. Magazines are filled 
with articles concerning the war effort and 
all phases of world affairs, showing that 
alone these lines of 


publie interest lies 


thought. Consider, then, the appeal that 
may be found in some of the books of the 
Discussion of the ‘‘Me- 


naturally dealt with the influence of 


season’s program. 
dea’’ 
this play and of the Greek age in which it 
was written upon the totalitarian philoso 
‘*War and Peace,’’ by Tol- 


stoi, led to a comparison of Napoleon’s eam- 


phy of today. 


paign against Russia with the current Nazi 
campaign. It is not difficult to see in Machi 
avelli’s ‘‘Prinee”’’ a pattern for the political 
strategy of today. ‘‘Science and Hypothe- 
sis’? is a definite challenge to clear thinking 
so essential at a time of national stress. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the literature of 
the ages takes on a current interest when 
discussed in the light of what people are 
thinking and doing today? Some of the 


books offer a release from the tension of 
the day, a release that is essential in war- 
time, and one that furnishes interest at any 
time and leaves an impression of ageless- 


ness. 





DRAFTING 18- AND 19-YEAR-OLDS 
POSES NEW PROBLEMS FOR 
THE COLLEGES 
THE annual report of Harry Woodburn Chase 
as chancellor of New York University happened 
to be released on the day that the Senate’s pro- 
visional approval of the bill for lowering the 
draft-age to include men of eighteen and nine- 
teen was announced. Since this downward ex- 
Selective 
offing for several weeks, it is likely that Dr. 


tension of Service had been in the 
Chase was mindful of its possible effect on 
higher education when he prepared his report. 
In any event, most timely is his proposal for 
high-school 


the assignment of “top-ranking 





eraduates” to colleges and universities for ad 
vanced study, ‘under government subsidy, 1f 
necessary.” In making this reeommendation, 
Dr. Chase said: 

The failure of the government thus far to absorb 
completely the energies and facilities of the colleges 
in the war effort is not only so much loss to the 
common cause but a very dangerous threat to the 


continued existence of these institution 


It is altogether likely that the Army has plans 
which will permit, after induction, the assign 
ment to edueational institutions of certain 
groups of high-school graduates whose abilities 
and aptitudes as determined by tests will war- 


rant such a course in the interest of insuring 
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least medieal and engineering 


In how far these plans will take ae- 


a upply OL at 
officers. 
count of needs not immediately coneerned with 
seen. In the 


the armed forces remains to be 


long war that everyone reluctantly expects, 


there will be civilian needs that it would be 
wisdom to keep in mind in any 
that 


well as the Army needs highly com- 


the part ol 


educational adjustments may be made. 
Industry as 
petent engineers, and agriculture will need its 


highly trained specialists. Because of the fun- 
damental relation of industry and agriculture to 
the war effort, these may be included among 


military needs. The same is likely to be true 
of certain fields of foreign-language study. 
The home front, however—the lines behind the 
lines—cannot well play its part in the struggle 
without at least a minimum of replacements for 
the phys ians and dentists called to the colors 
and for the losses incident to the normal death 
and disability rates. The situation regarding an 
adequate supply of teachers is already acute, 
and there are some jobs in the edueationa! 
service for which few women are well adapted 
in seecondary-school agriculture and industrial 
arts, for example (see R. W. Edmiston’s com- 


munication under “Comment and Critieism’’). 


The immediate needs and predictable demands 
workers have been 


for social-service repeat- 


edly emphasized in these columns. It is also 


reported that there is a serious shortage of 
available executive talent in both industrial and 
fields. A 


favorably disposed genes and both general edu 


happy combination of 


commercial 
cation and specialized training is, under pres- 
ent-day conditions, essential here. Tests are in 
creasingly available for discovering the genes. 
Are competent leaders in these fields of suffi- 
cient importance to the war effort and to the 
most 
business and industry on the home front to war- 


efficient and economical organization of 
rant their selection and training? 

A ease might be made for the need, even in 
wartime, of conserving very exceptional talent 
in the fields of research and scholarship out- 
side those basic to the indispensable war tech- 
nologies—the maintenance of at least a slender 
cadre of advanced learning which will retain the 
very best among those highly qualified to take 
up the torch when the cultural leaders of the 
older generations have to relinquish their grasp. 
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But this point should not be pressed, perhaps, 
in the face of what is apparently the better 
judgment, and certainly the present temper, of 
the military leaders. Whether an over-all au 
thority for the allocation of manpower and 
womanpower will recognize this need should 
become more than an academic question if and 
when such an authority is established. 

In any case, there can be no reasonable quar 
rel with Dr. Chase’s insistence that “there should 
be some sort of national and comprehensive 
screening tests for high-school graduates, and 
the best of them should be selected for further 
training.”” To this may well be added a very 
serious consideration of the “Priorities Plan for 
Colleges and Universities,” which John S. Per 
kins, professor of management, Boston Univer 
sity, proposed in SCHOOL AND Society, Octo 
ber 3. 


THE PRESIDENT URGES A WARTIME 
OBSERVANCE OF EDUCATION 
WEEK 
PRELIMINARY plans for the observance of 
American Edueation Week, November 8-14, 
were announced in SCHOOL AND Society, Au 
gust 8. An official statement, issued by the 

President, October 5, reads as follows: 
To the 
ican Schools: 


Patrons, Students, and Teachers of Amer 


The Nation comes to the twenty-second observ 
Week at the most 


Our generation is en 


anee of American Edueation 
critical time in its history. 
gaged in a desperate conflict. Its outcome will 
determine whether future generations will enjoy 
those basic freedoms we possess. Unless our ene 
mies are beaten on the field of battle there can be 
no education of free men in the future because free 
men will have ceased to exist. 

The schools of the Nation are a tremendous re- 
source in this time of crisis. Schools and colleges 
have already contributed much to the war effort in 
terms of specialized training for essential work on 
the home front. Moreover the idealism, courage, 
and devotion to duty of American youth serving on 
every front today attest the quality of the training 
they have received in homes, churches, and schools. 

I urge that all school patrons and citizens visit 
their schools during American Education Week. I 
am confident that if they will do so they will be 
reassured as to the vitality and integrity of this 
uniquely American institution for the education 
of free men and women. 

(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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WAR AND THE CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS 
A crrcuLar on “Teacher Certification in War- 
time,” written by Benjamin W. Frazier, senior 
Office of 


This is 


specialist in teacher training, U. 8. 
Edueation, was released in September. 
presented as “a brief summary outline of salient 
teacher-certification requirements and practices, 
as reported in May, 1942, by the certification 
officers of 46 state departments of education.” 

The following trends in certification are listed 
in the cireular: 


1. Continued centralization of certification in the 


state board or department of education... . 


2. During the present emergency, a slight ten 


ney reported by two states to break down arbi 


ary special requirements for out-of-state teachers. 
There is no trend, however, toward accepting out 
of-state certificates in exchange for certificates 
issued by a given state. 

3. Until the present emergency, discontinuance of 
the practice of issuing certificates upon the basis of 
written examinations. ... 

1. A tendency to discontinue the issuance of un- 
conditional life certificates. 

5. A marked tendency during the present emer- 
gency toward the issuance of emergency certificates 
or permits. 

6. During the present emergency, a strong ten 
dency toward making minor adjustments in certifi- 
cation requirements in an effort to inerease the 
number of certified teachers. ... 

7. A marked tendency to liberalize the renewal 
of certificates issued some time ago... . 

8. A slight tendency to suspend additional train- 
ing requirements for renewal of certificates. 

9. In a diminishing number of states, continued 
elevation of minimal scholarship requirements for 
regular certificates. 

10. A slight tendeney during the past two years 
to inerease the amount of professional education 
required for high-school certificates; and a definite 
tendency to increase requirements in student teach- 
ing for such certificates. 

As to systems of control, the circular points 
out that, while the state board or department 
of edueation, the state superintendent of public 
instruction, or the state board of examiners, in 
general, exercises complete control over the is- 
suance of certificates, in some states county or 
town issuance prevails, city issuance in others, 
and in still others college or university issuance. 
The bases upon which regular certificates are 
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issued are three: college credentials; examina 
tions; and out-of-state certificates, by exchange 
or reciprocity. Sixteen states do not issue life 
certificates. 

Minimal scholastic requirements are noted as 
follows: 


Eleven states and the Distriet of Columbia in 


May, 1942, required 4 years of college work as a 
minimum for the lowest-grade regular certificate 
issued to elementary-school teachers, and three ad 
ditional states were scheduled to go upon a 4-year 


Three 


required, in 


basis during the following September. 
states and the District of Columbia 
1942, 5 years as a minimum for beginning high 
school teachers of academic subjects, and two more 
were scheduled to reach a 5-year level early in 19438. 

.. Ten states still issue certificates upon a basis 
of graduation from high school or high-school nor 
examination with 


mal-training courses; or upon 


even less preparation as a prerequisite. 

Minimal requirements in professional eduea 
tion “for inexperienced teachers of academic 
high-school subjects range from 9 to 25 semester 
hours, with an approximate median of 18 semes 
ter hours.” For student teaching and observa 
tion, the range is from two to six semester hours. 

In minimal age, health, citizenship, and oath 
of-allegianee requirements, the cireular states: 


Forty states have minimum-age requirements for 
Requirements range from 17 
Half the 
states require proof of good health, although little 


certificating teachers, 
to 20 years; 31 states require 18 years. 


proof is required in some cases. Twenty-one states 
require citizenship, or declaration of intention to 
assume citizenship. Nineteen states require an oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution of the United 


States, or of the state. 


BUFFETS AND REWARDS IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 

THE perennial debate and final action on 
teachers’ salaries in various sections of the 
country leave little to be desired if one is look- 
ing for that diversity of opinion with which 
democracy is blessed or cursed, according to 
one’s point of view. 

Alonzo F. Myers, quoted in the Detroit Edu- 
cational News (September 30), stated at the 
Denver meeting of the NEA that the average 
increase in teachers’ salaries in the United States 
during the past year had been “under four per 
cent in spite of an increase in living eosts of 15 
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ent.” The average salary of teachers in 


The Board of Edueation, Berkeley (Calif.), 


has authorized for 450 substitute 


l'¢ cular and 


teacher in elementary and secondary schools 
in increase of $120 a year in recognition of the 
rise in living cost This action represents a 


outlay of $54,000. The rate of pay 


total yearly 


for “day-to-day ibstitute teachers” was set at 


and $2.40 an hour was 


$6.50 a day for 1942-43, 


adopted as the basie rate for “special day and 


evening ¢lass teachers.” 


The Seattle Argus (August 22) reported that 


300 teachers and employees of the city ’s school 


ystem have received inereases ranging from 3.7 


per cent in the “higher-paid brackets” to 15 per 


cent in the lower brackets for the year 1942-43. 


ount—$257,440—was in hand July 


The total an 
“excess apportionments of state 


12,” but the 


1 beeause of 
unds during 1941 


that further inereases would be contingent upon 


board warned 


a rise in the revenues of the school district. 


The State of Missouri, aceording to the Ore- 


gon Educational Journal (October), divided 
its 8,650 school distriets $7,775,576.96 for 


Of this 


$2,060,552; 


Among 
the first half of the current school year. 
um, the rural districts reeeived 


high 


ing $136,793 is to be used for orphans, detee 


chool districts, $5,578,221; and the remain- 


and other needs. 
Nebraska 


(September) comes the statement that the Lin- 


tives, 


Krom the Educational Journal 


coln schools, where in 1933 teachers were receiv- 
ing only 70 per cent of the 1931 salary budgets, 
The fall- 
ing off in enrollment and the resulting decreases 
this 


have raised the rate to the 1931 level. 


in the number of teachers needed made 
action possible. 

The ease of Susie Morris, Negro school teacher, 
rs. the Little Rock (Ark.) School Board, recently 
before the courts, is significant because the Negro 
teachers, through this trial, hoped to prove that 
they have been “discriminated against in the 
Little 


Rock is also in a dither over the question of 


matter of salary beeause of their race.” 


federal aid to state edueation programs, aceord- 
Little Rock Gazette, Oetober 7. A 
conference, ‘called to 
schools and the war effort,” metamorphosed it 
The de- 


bate, unfortunately, took on a sectional coloring 


ing to the 
eountry-wide diseuss 


self into a higher-salaries movement. 
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when the chairman of the meeting declared that 
it was the ‘damnable Yankee practice of freight 
discrimination” and the protective tariff that had 
crippled Arkansas financially and made federal 
aid necessary if the state’s teachers are to be 
adequately paid. 

John E. Wade, superintendent of schools, New 
York City, was the recipient of both blame and 
commendation when he first issued an order 
withholding increases in salary from employees 
of the Board of Edueation until approved by the 
National Economie Stabilization Board and then 
promptly rescinded the order on learning from 
the Corporation Counsel’s office that President 
Roosevelt’s wage-freezing order does not apply 
The Joint 


Teachers Organizations, repre- 


to “statutory salary increments.” 
Committee of 
senting the 35,000 city teachers, made the fol 
lowing statement, according to The New York 
Times, October 17. 

The Joint Committee wishes to point out in ré 
gard to this incident that teachers have not enjoyed 
any salary increase despite rising living costs. ... 
They 


each 


are contributing many hours of extra work 
week to the war effort. Naturally they re 
sented what seemed to be an unnecessary salary cut. 
They are happy that the misunderstanding has now 


been cleared up. 


LIFE IN A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
IN WARTIME 
THOSE who are wondering what our second 
war year will have in store for higher eduea- 
tion—and their number, if not legion, includes 
at least AND 


Society—will find, not complete reassurance, it 


most of the readers of ScHoon 
is true, but something far short of complete 
discouragement in an article under the above 
title in the current (October) number of The 
Journal of The author, 
Athalie Bushnell, completed the work of her 
preparatory school in Britain’s first war year 


Education, London. 


and “matriculated into an ancient Scottish uni- 
versity” in October, 1940. Although she had 
feared that “all the normal diversions of ’varsity 
life would .. . be suspended,” she found that the 
university activities were “being carried on as 
far as possible along normal lines,” and that 
students were (and still are) being trained “so 
that they may impart knowledge to the next 
generation, whose edueation must not be allowed 


to suffer on account of this war.” She adds: 
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Seldom has a university degree proved anything 
in asset; and tomorrow the undergraduates of 
will find that they have important positions 
na postwar world, for many will have saeri 

| the best years of their lives to protect the na 

tion while only a fortunate few will have been able 


finish their edueation. 


In October, 1940, the university enrollment 
had dropped 20 per cent from that of the pre 
ceding fall, and there were subsequent losses, 
especially, of course, In the ranks of the men 
students. Indeed, “it seemed almost as if it 
would be only a question of time until the old 
college tower which had kept a fatherly eye on 
students passing under its arch for nearly five 
hundred years would see a reversion to the cus 
tom of its founder’s day—a student body of 


one sex only—with the substitution of the fe- 


} 


ale for the male sex.” But 


. When this was becoming too ominously evident, 
ir ranks were suddenly swelled by the arrival of 
several hundred students of the Air Training Corps. 


The latter are by no means the traditional eare 
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ages made for 


themselves a peculiar niche in history—I doubt in 


free undergraduates who have in all 


deed whether there are any of that singularly ego 


tistical group left nowadays. ... 


On the instructional side, “war has brought 


little change,” and (strangely enough in com 


parison with present tendencies in American 


education), even after Britain’s three years ot 
war, courses of study “have been only slightly 
altered and on the whole work goes on along 


pre-war lines.” But black-outs, constant air 


raid alerts, and evening war work have created 
a “less indulgent” social atmosphere. Neverthe 


less 


in spite of war and all its cares and worries, 
the ancient university lives on, providing something 
of a retreat—as far as possible in these times—for 
the youth of the nation from the life of the world; 
and continues to teach us, as it did our great-gi 
great-great-grandfathers, true values in a 


when the world has damaged the seales of valu 


ation out of all recognition, almost, it would seem, 


irreparably. 


Notes and News... 





[fHROUGH an error in interpreting a release 
sent out by the Association of American Col- 
lezges, SCHOOL AND Society, October 17, an- 
nounced that the Reverend P. A. Roy, S.J., had 
been appointed to succeed the Reverend Samuel 
Kk. Wilson, S.J., as president of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. The notice should have stated 
that Father Roy had replaced Father Wilson 
for his unexpired term of service on the Board 
of Directors of the university. Father Joseph 
M. Egan, S.J., has sueceeded Father Wilson as 


president, Loyola University, Chicago. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND SAMUEL S. Huu has been ap- 
pointed president, Georgetown (Ky.) College. 

IrA D. VAYHINGER, business manager, Cedar- 
ville (Ohio) College, has been appointed acting 
president, during the period of leave granted 
to W. S. Kilpatrick. 
New York City to be assistant general director 
of the European Student Relief Fund. His 
duties will take him to Europe, but he plans to 


Dr. Kilpatrick has gone to 


return to the college next May. 





BRENDAN F. Brown has been appointed dean, 
School of Catholie 


America. 


Law, the University of 


WILFRED PELLETIER, well-known conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera and a native of Canada, 
has been appointed director of the Quebee Con 
servatory of Musie and Dramatie Arts. Ilis 
duties at the conservatory, however, will not 
conflict with his work at the opera for the com 


ing season. 


Peter IL. 
Claremont 


SPENCER, protessor of edueation, 
(Calif.) College, has 


director of graduate studies at 


been named 
the eollege, to 
sueceed Hollis P. Allen, whose appointment as 
acting director was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, July 4. Mr. Allen is now serving as 
a captain with the Army Air Forces. 


» 


THEODORE R. SHAFFLER, 
(Okla.) High School, has 


pointed head of the department ot sociology, 


former principal, 


Norman been ap 


Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 


Eart C. MacArtuur, whose appointment as 
president of Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College of 
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Arts and Science was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 27, has been named acting 
principal of Paul Smith’s Signal Corps Train- 
ing Sehool, which was opened this fall. Plans 
for the college, which were to have emphasized 
terminal curricula on the junior-college level, 
have been postponed until after the war. The 
training school is oceupying the plant originally 
intended for the college. 

THREE members of the staff of the University 
of North Carolina were promoted to full pro- 
fessorships in September: Russell L. Holman, 
pathology, Medical School; Charles B. Robson, 
political science, in addition to the headship of 
the department; and Rex S. Winslow, eco- 


nomics. 

Aurrep Tarski, Polish mathematician and 
logician, formerly of the University of Warsaw, 
has joined the faculty of the University of 
California (Berkeley), for the duration of the 
war. 

Joun M. Kuypers, former chairman of the 
department of music, Hamline University (St. 
Paul, Minn.), has been appointed acting asso- 
ciate professor of musie, Cornell University. 
The university’s department of music has at- 
tracted 695 students who are working in the 
various choral and instrumental ensembles, “a 
larger number than in any year in the recent 
past,” according to Paul J. Weaver, chairman 
of the department. Professor Kuypers, in ad 
dition to his teaching, is training six student 
groups and is correlating the work of all the 
others. Associated with him are: Erie Dudley, 
director emeritus of the Men’s Glee Club; Rich- 
ard T. Gore, assistant professor of musie; Wen- 
dell Margrave, director of the university bands ; 


and Robert Hull, instruetor in musie. 


AMONG recent appointments at Pacifie Uni- 
versity (Forest Grove, Ore.), are the following : 
William H. Gauger, professor of chemistry and 
head of the department; Albert C. Hingston, 
associate professor of speech and drama and 
head of the department; Royal M. Vanderberg, 
associate professor of physics and astronomy 
and head of the department; Alta Blood, asso 
ciate professor of composition and journalism ; 
Cecil Teague, associate professor of organ; and 
Mrs. Royal Vanderberg, substitute instructor in 


history. 


ASSOCIATE professors appointed recently 
Wagner College (Staten Island, N. Y.) are 
Adolph Stern, chemistry, and Florence Foote, 
biology. 

HAROLD DELHOMME has been appointed act 
ing head instructor, Southwestern Louisiana In 
stitute (Lafayette), replacing George Brous 
sard, who is serving with the Army Specialist 
Corps. 

AMONG recent appointments at Princeton 
University are the following: Julian E. Garn 
sey, associate professor of architecture; Rich 
ard K. Toner, assistant professor of engineer 
ing; Ray F. Dawson, assistant professor of 
biology; Harold S. Jantz, assistant professor 
of modern languages; and L. Gardner Miller, 
of the University of California, visiting pro 


fessor of modern languages. 


JAMES GRAHAM Harpy, whose retirement as 
professor of mathematies, Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.), was reported in ScHoo! 
AND Society, May 9, has been appointed visit 
ing professor of mathematics, Reed College, 
Portland, Ore. 


I. FANKUCHEN, formerly of Cambridge Uni 
versity (England), has been appointed to the 
erraduate teaching staff of the Polytechnic Insti 
tute of Brooklyn (N. Y.), where he will present 
a combined lecture and laboratory course in 
chemical analysis by X-ray and electron differ 
entiation methods. The laboratory is under the 


supervision of A. L. Davis. 


KuGENE A. Gi_MoRE, whose retirement as 
dean, College of Law, University of Pittsburgh, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 27, 
1940, has been reealled to the State University 
of Iowa, where he was at one time president, 
to teach constitutional and administrative law 
for the first three terms of the academic year 
1942-43. 

AMONG recent appointments at Duke Univer- 
sity are the following: Merle M. Bevington and 
Ernest William Talbert, assistant professors of 
English; Philip Tillotson Maker, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematies; Dorothy Van Alstyne, 
visiting assistant professor of edueation; K. 
Brantley Watson, instructor in education, coun- 
selor of students; Margaret Bouton, to the de- 
partment of fine arts; Lawrence Fay Brewster, 
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to the department of history; Henry B. Sear- 
borough, to the department of physies; and 
Sigmund Koch, to the department of  psy- 
chology. 

HELEN SOEHREN, formerly of the staff of 
Central Junior College (El Centro, Calif.), has 
been appointed to the staff of the University 


of Oregon. 


WERNER PEISER, of the department of for- 
eign languages, Loyola University (New Or- 
leans), recently received a promotion to an 


associate professorship. 


Recent Deaihs 

LEON HuGo Duprixz, who retired (1937) after 
forty-three years as a member of the faculty of 
political science, University of Louvain (Bel- 
cium), died, August 22, at the age of seventy- 
eight years, according to The New York Times, 
October 22. Dr. Dupriez had lived in Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), 1915-17, and during that period 
served as a lecturer at Harvard University. 


WiLLiAM MorreELL, editor of the University 
of Pittsburgh publications since 1927, died, 
October 15. Mr. Morrell had worked for the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission before going 


to the university. 


WAYNE DarLinGTron, former professor of 
mining engineering, Walla Walla College (Col- 
lege Place, Wash.), died, October 17, at the age 


of eighty years. 


GEORGE BOARDMAN EAGER, professor of law, 
University of Virginia, died, October 20, at the 
age of fifty-four years. Professor Eager went 
to the university (1911) as assistant professor 
and became associate professor (1915) and full 
professor, 1916. 


JAMES JARVIS Doster, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama, succumbed to a 
heart attack, October 21. Dr. Doster had served 
as principal, Troy (Ala.) High School (1900 
02); professor of manual arts (1903-07), State 
Teachers College (Troy); and professor of sec 
ondary edueation (1907-11), professor of phi 
losophy and edueation (1911-26), acting dean 
(1918-19), dean, School of Education, and di- 
rector of the summer session (1911-26), and 
dean, College of Edueation (since 1926), Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Dr. Doster was sixty-eight 


years old at the time of his death. 
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Isaac LAURENCE LEE, registrar, New York 
State College of Forestry (Syracuse), died, 
October 22, at the age of fifty years. Mr. Lee 
had been a member of the staff of the college 
since 1919. 

Ropert WiLcox Sayies, sinee 1907 curator 
of the Geologie Museum, Harvard University, 
died, October 23, at the age of sixty-four vears 
Since 1928, Professor Savles had also served as 
research associate in the division of geology. 

Dice Ropins ANpDERSON, since 1941 professor 
of political history and government, Mary 
Washington College (Fredericksbure, Va.), 
died, October 23, at the age of sixty-two years. 
Dr. Anderson had served as professor of mathe 
maties (1901-02), Central Female College 
(Lexington, Mo.) ; instructor in history (1902 
03), Randolph-Macon Academy (Bedford City, 
Va.); principal (1903-06), Chesapeake Acad 
emy (Irvington, Va.); president (1906-07), 
Willie Halsell College (Vinita, Okla.); in 
structor in history (1908-09), the University 
ot Chicago; protessor ot history and political 
science and director, School of Business Ad 
ministration (1909-19), Riehmond (Va.) Col 
lege; president (1920-31), Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.) ; and presi 
dent (1931-41), Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

CAROLINE FRANCES ELEANOR SPURGEON, first 
woman professor at the University of London, 
died, in Tueson (Ariz.), October 24. Dr. Spur 
geon, Who was an authority on Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, served as assistant lecturer in 
English (1901-06) and leeturer (1906-13), 
Sedford College (England); Hildred Carlisle 
professor of English literature (1913-29), Uni 
versity of London; and head of the department 
of English (1913-29), Bedford College for Wo 
men, London. She was a member of the British 
Kdueational Mission to America in 1918. Dur 
ing 1920-21, she was visiting professor at Co 
lumbia University and a member of “the de 
partmental committee to inquire into the posi 
tion of English in the educational system of 
England.” Dr. Spurgeon, who was seventy 
four years old at the time of her death, had 
made her home in Tueson since 1937. 

Daisy DEANE WILLIAMSON, since 1922 home 
demonstration leader in agriculture and home 
economies, University of New Hampshire, died, 


October 25, at the age of sixty years. 
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Other Items of Interest 
‘letcher 


, 
of trustees of the John 


College (University Park, Iowa) has announced 


t} the college ll hereafter be known as 
etzin ( eu 
si HEI lin Nol | University (Car 
bondale) has adjusted it taff and its currieu 
jul to “a large cale defense-traiming program 


, 1941, has trained “over 650 
ireratt riveters, engineering aids chine tool 


welders, and other teeh 


nicians.”” Its workers, so trained for war in 
dustries, have been placed in jobs “loeated as 
far west as Pearl Harbor and as far east as 


Delaware.” 


Leon N. NEULEN, superintendent of schools, 
Camden (N. J.), announced at the opening of 
school that the Board of Education has ordered 
a six-day week for the pupils with a vacation 
during January and February. The step was 


taken in an effort to conserve fuel oil and coal. 


Shorter Papers... 





CIRCUS DAY: A FABLE IN VERSE 


The chairman rose, his figure statuesque, 

Brought down his gavel soundly on the desk, 

Siniled faintly at his henchman, the recorder, 

And prophesied the meeting was 1n order. 

He rapped again the wagging tongues to quell, 

But noise continued long ere silence fell, 

For prots assembled to diseuss all matters 

Can tear the nerves and eardrums all to tatters 

With jokes, guffaws, hello’s and witty salhes, 

Like ladies at a tea or stags at rallies. 

The minutes read, the ancient business settled, 

The busine new was broached, and all got 
nettled 

revision was the motion 

O’er which contention raged and loud commotion. 

All foreign tongues soon found themselves at 

Both those ealled dead, those spoken still today. 

“For progress’ sake, let’s junk the whole bad lot, 

Give students useful stuff, not tommy-rot,” 

Said one who teaches teachers how to teach, 

Serenely gazing ‘round on all and each. 

Uprose a polyglot, with aspect grave, 

Determined toes to slay and eulture save. 

lhe words he used by way of refutation 

Were sharp and true, but hardly bear quotation. 

Rejoinder sweet was made, word-hoards un- 
locked; 

The hall resounded, glabrous heads got knocked. 

They burned with zeal, they shouted admoni- 
tions, 

They hinted dark reprisals, signed petitions. 

Regretful things were said and names were 


ealled, 


But pulling hair was out since both were bald. 
Round one was over soon and decks were cleared 
For doughty men who struck with knuckles 
bared. 
Each sought to sacrifice a colleague’s course, 
But fought to save his own with manly foree, 
And to consider what was best for students 
Occurred, of course, to all these men of prudence. 
Forbearance fled, forensies followed free, 
The maddest man among them mouthed at me 
For laughing at him when he lost his poise 
And merely strove to make the loudest noise. 
But ere the curtain fell at hour of twilight 
Sweet Harmony returned, that gentle wight, 
When hungry teachers by huge vote were able 
To lay the thorny motion on the table. 
DANIEL Mortey McKEITHAN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


EDUCATION, A BOTTLENECK? 

DeEFENSE demands an armed personnel and 
the total co-operation of the remaining citizens 
in production for these armed forces. A con- 
tinuous supply of trained individuals is neces- 
sary to the armed and co-operating groups. 
Great training programs are in progress for the 
former and many immediate provisions have 
appeared for the latter. But what about the 
foundation program for the skilled mechanical 
workers of the future? 

Who provides the early industrial training 
which has made available a large number of 
boys for industry and for the more directly 
voeational emergeney schools? Where and 


upon what basis were many of these emergency 
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The industrial-arts teach- 
e) What 


is happening to these basie centers of training? 


schools established ? 


S and the school shops are the answers. 


Industry is offering higher wages, and the in- 
dustrial-arts teachers are leaving the schools. 
[he present trainees in industrial-arts edueation 
are finding more desirable opportunities in the 
armed forces or in industry than in edueation. 

Present opportunities are keeping high-school 
rraduates from enrolling in the very training 
which has been so valuable and now appears to 
be one of the most opportune for both present 
and future. A greater number of entrants to 
industrial-arts courses would furnish more of 
the needed experts for education, the armed 
forces, and industry. 

A survey of the county superintendents in 
Ohio showed that few superintendents or school 
boards would accept women as industrial-arts 
Half of the 44 


industrial-arts 


teachers. 


returns designated 


willingness to aecept teachers 
with three rather than four years of training. 
Some systems announced the intention to close 
the industrial-arts shops. The proportion of 
teachers leaving industrial-arts positions prom- 


Not 


25 per cent of the group leaving college with 


ises to approach one fourth of the total. 


the necessary preparation will be available. 


Less than one fourth of a normal year’s replace- 
nents will be obtainable to supply a demand 


which is at least ten times that of a normal 
vear. This means practically no supply. 
Are there any remedies for this situation 


which will end in a bottleneck for trained me- 
The first and least desirable 
Bet- 
ter pay is the second, since it appears that 


chanical workers ? 
is reduction of certification requirements. 


salary, and not more value to the cause, is 
taking teachers into industry. Another is more 
entrants into industrial-arts courses to provide 
a supply for the armed forces, education, and 
industry. 
R. W. EpMiston 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OXFORD, OHIO 


“HE TEACHES MOSTLY FRESHMEN” 


“He teaches mostly freshmen,” explained the 


dean, defending his refusal to reeommend for 
promotion to the rank of assistant professor a 
instructor. instructor 


“voung” The “young” 
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was forty years old. He had taught for fifteen 
vears in the college in question, He had an 
acceptable Ph.D. degree and had published sev 
eral papers on the chemistry of rare metals. 
He had, indeed, taught and 
had 


skill in coaxing, cajoling, or bullying some eon 


“mostly freshmen,” 


won an enviable reputation for teaching 
ception of the essential nature of chemistry into 


the reecaleitrant skulls ot average high-school 


eraduates. On occasion, when asked to do so in 
departmental emergencies, he had suecessfully 
condueted classes in thermodynamics and ad 
vanced inorganic chemistry ; but he had, indeed, 
taught “mostly freshmen.” In spite of demon 
strated superior teaching ability, he had been 
rarely asked to do anything else. He had never 
complained, had never tried to get a better ap 
pointment in another school, and obviously de 


served to be ignored by the dean in recommen 


dations for promotion. Ile enjoyed teaching 
freshmen, and made no secret of it. 

It is possible that the good dean used his 
excuse merely to cover other reasons for not 
promoting the instructor in question. But the 
use of such a pretext betrays an essentially 
hard to 


conduct a college, or average state university, 


vicious administrative attitude. It is 


without having a certain proportion of fresh 
men in the student body. The suecess of upper 
¢lassmen depends to a considerable degree upon 
The 


transition of the average adolescent from high 


the competence of freshman instruction. 


school to college is probably the most perilous 
crisis in the average student’s intellectual devel 
opment. Here it is that the majority of aea 
demie wrecks fall out by the way. The senior, 
the junior, and even the sophomore will usually 
have some idea of how to blast essential infor 
mation from the rock-bound recesses of pro 
fessorial profundity ; but the freshman is help 
less until he has been skillfully inducted into the 
techniques of higher academic procedure. 

College teaching has been and is being sav- 
agely eriticized, particularly at the freshman 
level. College teaching will not be notably im 
proved until college administrators are willing 
to encourage and promote instructors who have 
demonstrated superior teaching ability, even if 
they teach “mostly freshmen.” 

G. WAKEHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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SALVAGING TEACHERS 
WARTIME Is a changing, consuming, conserv- 
[t is a time for exceptions in the best 
Not individual bene- 


ing time. 
interests of the majority. 
fit but the good of the masses is the fundamental 
wartime concern. This communication 1s pri- 
marily concerned with the thousands of teachers 
who under the tenure law are destined to retire 
before the end of the present world war. It 1s 
proposed that, for the duration, the tenure laws 
in education operate in keeping with the times. 
Let those who can, teach; let those who eannot, 
retire. 

W hile many educators become additionally 
worn because of the war there are those in the 
protes ion Whom war makes stronger. Persons 
in this latter group have potentialities for help- 
ing to win the war, preserving democracy, and 
advancing education. They see needs, opportu- 
nities, and ways of meeting the crisis. They see 
altar and, because of their training, experience, 
and consecration, are professionally destined to 
the continued making of better contributions to 
education than are some of the neweomers to 
the profession and the mere “salary seekers” 
who anxiously await higher pay in other em- 
ployment. 

Absolute operation of teacher tenure laws 


during the war? No, not so long as literally 


Bookie . . « 
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thousands of teachers are accepting other 
means of employment. Maximum conservation 
is needed. America is using and attempting to 
conserve materials and human resources for 
winning the war and protecting society. It is 
especially important that maturing leadership 
in edueation be salvaged for the duration 
Some educators, who under the tenure law ar 
destined to retire, will make especially good 
counselors and teachers for war-confused youth 
They will also be able and needed to encourage 
and to stabilize war-strained educators who re 
turn to the profession. Returnees will profit 
from the comradeship and continued faith ot 
over-age teachers who glow with faith in the 
ultimate good of education as they slip will 
ingly into retirement with the shifting of so 
ciety back to normaley. 

Society has long recognized that real teachers 
are teachers always. In the present day there 
are no shelves and rockers for the vitally alive 
Uniform or no uniform, everybody is now in 
the defense army and the slogan is “Let each 


serve where he ean best serve.” 


Nancy QO. DEvERS 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





COMEDY IN THE CLASSROOM 


Laugh and Learn: The Art of Teaching with 
Humor. By Leon OrMoND. 277 pp. New 


York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1941. $2.50. 


THis is a serious book. Serious, because it 
was written with a serious purpose, although 
neither the means utilized nor the methods 
recommended are serious. Behind a seemingly 
carefree exterior there lies an aim, the improve- 
ment of educational service, which is at least as 
sincerely and coneretely conceived as that ex- 
pressed in more formal, heavier tomes. 

More specifically, the author attempts to per- 
suade teachers that “. .. laughter is an integral 
part of the teaching and learning process” (p. 
242). Kdueation has become too solemn, drab, 


gloomy, ritualistic, restrictive. The teachers are 


“|... simply normal human beings placed in an 
environment richly conducive to bringing out 
the worst in them” (p. 197). It is not at all 
surprising, in consequence, that the traditional 
American school has degenerated into a dicta- 
torship and “is rendering the youth ripe for 
fascism” (pp. 18-19). 

But “teachers are funny people.’ 
them are capable of causing “convulsions of 


Many of 


hilarity” in their young charges. The majority, 
alas, do not know how to be funny. Especially 
lamentable is the plight of the female of the 
species. “... the woman instructor who teaches 
with jocularity is a mighty uncommon fowl” 
(p. 197). 

Humor is desirable, even necessary, in the 
educational process. Teachers, parents, admin- 
istrators, counselors—all can profit by making 
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ise of it. If they do not already possess an 
effective sense of humor as a natural gift, they 
can have it developed by proper training, such 
as that afforded by Ormond’s book, which “is 
intended not only as an analytie or inspirational 
document but also as a helpful text for the daily 
practice of classroom comedy” (p. 9). 

The underlying postulates state that (1) “... 
every man is endowed with a sense of humor”; 

2)... the logical place to train this sense of 

humor is in the school’; (3) “. .. sensitivity to 
ihe comie can be developed to a high plane as 
_ result of classroom activity’; (4) “... a lively 
sense of humor not only acts for every major 
roal of education, but it also constitutes the 

ost important condition for wholesome social 
living” (pp. 194-5). 

What are the requisites for success with hu- 

or? The teacher, says Ormond, must love ehil- 
dren, understand their sense of humor, provide 

relaxed and informal classroom atmosphere, 
and know how to be a comie. The latter re- 
juirement might well include pantomimie acting 

r the emission by the teacher of a “Boo!” to 

break up a boring lesson on dangling parti- 
ciples. Even more, a cussword can be employed 
on a proper occasion to help inspire one’s 
pupils. “There is nothing like a couple of vices 
on the side for making a person a better teacher” 
(p. 208). 

Risus omnia vincit. Laughter destroys prej- 
udice and superstition where “mere logic” fails; 
it brings love-struck adolescents back to reality; 
it protects liberty, equality and fraternity in a 
democratic society; it “is the lifeblood of pro- 
gressive education” and “the oxidizing force 
which adds zest to the aetivity program” (p. 
265); it helps cement a friendly teacher-pupil 
relationship; it is “the best method of mental 
hygiene we have” (p. 83); it is an excellent ae- 
companiment in the teaching of all subjects. 
“The laughing student is eager and alert. He 
learns better” (p. 212). There is no reason 
why joy should not prevail in the recitation, 
“no need for instruction to be dull when humor 
can perk it up. Make the lesson a joking, not 
a yoking one” (p. 254). “Let the house of 
learning become the home of mirth” (p. 269). 
“Let the flour of knowledge be leavened by joy- 
ous laughter! Let the period be lost which has 
not had a laugh in it! And I do not mean a 
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sickly smile. I mean a bubbling, roaring, ex- 
ploding belly-laugh” (p. 273). 

Lest the doubting critie raise any question as 
to outcomes, Mr. Ormond provides statistical 
data in pre-refutation. He conducted three 
studies among his English students at Arts High 
Sehool, Newark, N. Jie 


dents who learned humorous poetry 30 to 40 per 


One involved 300 stu- 


cent faster than serious poetry. A second in 
dicated that vocabulary retention is better when 
laughter accompanies the learning process. 
Finally, a questionnaire revealed that students 
preferred comical literature and remembered 
comical occurrences in the classroom most 
vividly. 

Laughter—with a purpose, not silliness, de 
rision, unworthy, destructive humor, mischief, 
vulgarity, clowning (except occasionally )—is 
“a powerful educational force.” It is emphati 
cally not “a panacea for the manifold and tor 
tuous problems of pedagogy” (p. 8). Despite 
this early disavowal, one can not help in read 
ing the book coming to the conclusion that the 
author deems it to be so. 

If style is any indication of the man himself, 
then Mr. Ormond is undoubtedly an informal, 
friendly, popular, mirth-provoking instructor. 
(It would indeed be a pity to have such spark 
ling style repressed by doctoral requirements. ) 
His paragraphs abound with originalities in 
phrasing and unpedagogical slang. Words like 
“jitterbug,” “hammy,” “stooge” and “sourpuss” 
may be unfamiliar to teachers who are not 
habitués of the newspaper gossip columns. 
Similarly, the casual, familiar allusions to Ed 
Wynn, Ken Murray, Joe Penner, Parkyakar 
kus, Clark Gable, Marie Dressler, Edgar Ken 
nedy, Ann Sheridan, Eddie Cantor, Charlie Me 
Carthy, Minsky’s, Jack Benny, Superman, Buck 
Rogers, Donald Duck, Popeye and Li'l Abner 
may arouse no recognition among teachers! who 
are not up-to-date on recent radio, stage, screen 
and comie developments. (There is no excuse 
for edueators’ not being acquainted with Jack 
Benny; he is a native of Waukegan, which is 
near Winnetka.) 

The personal samples of humor are probably 

1 Educators are invited to identify these persons 
and characters. The best identification—documen- 
tation unnecessary—sent to this reviewer will win a 
brand new copy of Joseph Miiller’s Sdmtliche 
Werke. 








ore appealing to the auditory than to the 
lal sense Thi 


“belly-laugh”), but he 


reviewer laughed only once 


not a may be eyniecal 


and hard boiled, and therefore unfit to serve as 


( r Throughout the humorous speeimens 
vritten by Mr. Ormond’s students, as with his 
vn, the love motif is predon inant. But this 


internal evidence points to the 
outh of the author who may possibly still be 
ther side of thirty. 

teacher 


The influence of Ilughes Mearns, the 


ot Mr. Ormond, shines through from the dedi- 
eatory page up to, but not including, the bib- 
iphy. (The bibliography of 23 books and 

1 article n humor, and the oeeasional foot 
note ire the author’s concessions to the neces 
{ of aeademie acecoutrement. ) Important as 


role may be in the instruction-by- 


humor process, the student also has a part to 


st and most productive tech- 


nique of pedagogie humor . is to eneourage 


to create their own eon edy”’ (p. 230) 


ero ae ee 
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Does Ormond exaggerate the importance of 
Hardly. 


Before the pedagogue shakes his overserious 


humor? Does he advocate extremes? 
head, let him reflect over the wise words of one 
of America’s great educational leaders, Abra- 
ham Flexner. In his foreword to Professor 
Henry W. Simon’s “Preface to Teaching” (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938), the well 
known reformer, after condemning books on 
teaching as being “proverbially dull,’ remarks 
trate", <.. 
of humour, even to the point of practical joking 


a teacher who is endowed with a sens: 


at irregular intervals, can often keep his class 
More 


over, “A school principal endowed with a lively 


... keen and alive... .” (Simon, p. 5.) 
sense of humor, even to the point of practical 
joking, is a blessing in any school... .” (Zbid., 
p. 4). 
Let the educator reflect, then act. 
WitiiamM W. BricKMAN 
Epitor, Education Abstracts, 


New YorkK CITY 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE CO- 
OPERATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE TEACHING 


ENTITLED “The Preparation of High School 
Seirence Teachers,” a Preliminary Report has 
been issued by the Co operative Committee on 
Science Teaching. Copies of the report may be 


secured free of charge by writing to the chair 


man of the eommittee, Robert J. Havichurst. 
the Univer itv of Chieago. 

The Co-operative Committee on Science 
leaching consists of the following representa- 


scientifie societies: A. A. Bennett and 


Raleigh Sechorling, the Mathematieal Assoeia- 
tion of Ameriea; K. Lark-Horovitz and Glen 
W. Warner, the American Association of Phys- 
ies Teachers; B. S. Hopkins and Martin V. Me- 
Gill, the American Chemieal Society; Osear 
Riddle and Walter F. Loehwing, the Union of 
American Biological Societies; G. P. Cahoon 


National Asso- 


Research in Science Teaching. 


and Robert J. Havighurst, the 
elation tor 
The committee was ereated to attack problems 


in which all the scientifie societies are interested 


and which no one soeiety can attack success 
fully, acting alone. Such a problem is that of 
the preparation and licensing of high-school] 
science teachers, which is the subject of this 
Preliminary Report by the committee. 
Primarily, the problem is located in the small 
high school, which must have teachers who can 
teach at least three or four different subjects. 
Half of the high schools in the country have 
five teachers or fewer. Three fourths of them 


have ten teachers or fewer. The report con- 
tends that the teacher in the small high school 
is prepared too narrowly by his college for the 
variety of subjects that a teacher in a small 
school must teach. The state certification au- 
thorities permit this because they do not require 
a reasonable minimum of specifie preparation 
the 


and the state certification au- 


in each subject which teacher teaches. 
Both the college 
thority must move, and move together, to meet 
the problem. 

The colleges should provide opportunity for 
a composite science major spreading over at 
least three subjects among the sciences and 


mathematics, according to the committee. Any 
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combination of three of the following five sub 


fects is recommended: biologieal seienee (in- 


idine both botany and zoology), chemistry, 


arth science, mathematies, physics. The eom 
mittee recommends that approximately half of 
e prospective teacher’s four-year college pro 
This 


il] provide 60 semester hours, which will allow 


m be devoted to courses in the sciences. 


24-hour major in one subject and 18 hours in 
each of two others. 

A number of colleges have already made spe 
cial 


The committee sent a questionnaire to 200 eol 


provision for a science-teaching major. 


leges which represent a fair sampling of the 


igher institutions, and received 100 replies. 


Of these hundred institutions, 31 have set up 
special programs for preparing science teachers. 
In many eases, the science departments co-oper 
ited among themselves and with the department 
The 


new programs are found principally in univer- 


of education in setting up such a program. 
sities and teachers colleges. Very few liberal- 
arts colleges have made such changes. The com- 
mittee is convineed that progress will be made 
in the preparation of science teachers only if 
the colleges consider that this preparation is of 
professional nature and treat it as such. 

As a counterpart to changes in the eollege 
preparation of science teachers, the committee 
proposes a plan for licensing or certification 
which would substantially raise the requirements 
that now exist in most states. The plan ealls 
for certification in any combination of three of 
the five subjects previously listed. For certifi 
cation in three subjects the committee reeom- 
nends that a total of at least 60 semester hours’ 
credit be required in the science area, with at 
least 18 hours’ credit in each subject for which 
the certificate is granted, except that 24 hours’ 
credit should be the minimum for certification 
in biology, ineluding courses in both botany and 
zoology. Should a person wish to prepare to 
teach general science in the junior high school 
only, the committee reeommends, as an alterna- 
tive to the foregoing plan of certification in 
three subjects, the requirement of a minimum 
of 15 hours in biological science, 15 hours in 
physieal science (ineluding both physies and 
chemistry), 6 hours in earth science, and 6 hours 
in astronomy. 

It is evident that informed opinion approves 
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at least the general principles which the eom 
mittee proposes, as is shown by reports of sev 
eral committees of scientists and edueationists 
and by surveys made under the auspices of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See 
ondary Schools. 

Ropsert J. HAviguurs? 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COLORADO TEACHERS LEAVE THE 
SCHOOLS 

THE war is responsible for approximately 

half of the 


from the profession. 


exodus of Colorado teacher 
This taet was revealed in 
a recent study covering the period July 1, 1940, 
to April 15, 1942. The ‘data indieate that the 


ratio for the second year was markedly highe 


one 


than for the first. 

Comparisons were made for two periods: the 
full year, July, 1940—July, 1941, and the shorter 
period, July, 1941—April 15, 1942. 

Amount of Turnover. The seriousness of the 
effect of the 


estimated only in the light of the amount of 


war on teacher retention ean be 
The rates of 


1941, 


first 


turnover discovered in the study. 
turnover for the year ending June 30, 
varied from 10.9 per cent among men in 
47.7 


schools.? 


class schools to per cent among men in 


third-elass In general, the rates of 
turnover were much higher in small and finanei 
ally handicapped schools than in large schools, 
and higher among men than among women. 
Data 
months ending April 15, 1942, indicate that rates 


for the shorter period of 934 


obtained 


of turnover were increasing rapidly, and that the 


schools having the most unfavorable experience 


in 1940-41 were experiencing the most severe 
increase in rate of turnover during 1941-42 
For example, in county and union high schools 
the rate was 9.2 points higher for the latte: 


period of the study than it was for the preceding 
vear. When it is considered that teachers nor 
mally arrange to change positions between April 


1The facets in this article were abstracted from 
a Master of Edueation report written at the Um 
versity of Colorado with the guidance of Pro 
fessor Calvin Grieder. 

2 First-class school districts have a school census 
(6-21) of 1,000 or more; to O99; 
below 351. County high 
small 


second-class, 351 


third-class, and union 
schools mentioned in the report are usually 
and are few in number. Of the 230 schools in 
vited to participate in this study, 51 per cent re 
sponded. All are schools approved by the Univer 
sity of Colorado, the state accrediting ageney. 
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and June, it is obvious that the rate of turnover 
caleulated on a period ending with August, 1942, 
would have been very much higher than the one 
obtained in this study. 

Rates of turnover during the second period ot 
the study increased more rapidly for men than 
men leaving their 


for women. The number of 


positions in all schools during this 94-month 


period was only 5.7 per cent less than the num- 


ber leaving during the preceding 12-month 


period. The number of women, however, was 
33.2 per cent les 

The number of teachers signing contracts in 
the summer and later resigning during the same 
ummer without having taught in the school in- 
creased 79 per cent in the summer of 1941 over 
During the summer of 


the summer of 1940. 


1942 the increase was undoubtedly much larger. 


that the 


1941-42 was 


1 


It is reasonable to estimate rate of 


turnover in Colorado schools for 
from one fourth to one half higher than it was 
for the previous year. 

Positi 


teachers changing PoOsitlons remained in teach- 


ms Entered. About 60 per cent of the 


ing. In general they left positions in small 


schools at low salaries to accept positions mn 


larger schools at higher salaries. The war is i1n- 
large part of this 


That 


i vVaeaney by accepting a position in 


directly responsible for a 


turnover in the profession. is, a teacher 
will create : 
one of the defense industries or by entrance into 
[lis successor will be recruited 
This 


The process 


the armed forces. 
from the teaching foree of another school. 
in turn ereates another vacancy. 
may be repeated a number of times before an 
inexperienced teacher is taken into the service or 


before a retired teacher is brought back. The 


smaller schools generally suffer most. 


Forty per cent left the profession. Ot these, 


59.7 per cent went into industry, the armed 


forces, or other government work. A large per- 


centage of those going into industry went into 


defense industries, and many others went into 


work ereated by the war. Thirty-three per cent 


of those who left teaching were women who 


married, 

What the Superintendents Say. An attempt 
was made to find what Colorado school superin- 
were the major causes of 


tendents thought 


teacher turnover. Low salaries were given as 
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the chief cause three times as often as any othe 
single cause for resignations. The second most 
important cause was marriage. Other causes 
were listed only a few times each. 

The consensus of opinion was that schools 
now have to meet very keen competition from 
industry in bidding for the services of teachers. 
Most Colorado schools are financially unable to 
offer salaries that approach remuneration now 
available in industry. School support in this 
state depends on local and county taxes to the 
extent of 90 per cent, and a tax limitation law 
is Operative in the third-elass districts which 
comprise about 95 per cent of all the school 
districts in the state. 

There is a strong probability that the quality 
of edueational services rendered in Colorado will 
be seriously lowered during the war. On August 
22, 1942, the State Board of Examiners author 
ized the issuance of war-emergency teaching 
certificates to fill the 
Holders of expired county certificates with a 


ranks in school staffs 
record of successful teaching experience and 
persons with valid certificates from other states 
with only 45 quarter hours of college work may 
now be certified in Colorado for one year. 
Boards of education must make application for 
these certificates, however, affirming inability to 
employ teachers.* 
ALLAN Rt. COFFMAN 
PRINCIPAL, 
ESTES PAarK (CoLOo.) HIGH SCHOOL 
NRA SURVEYS THE FIELD OF 
RECREATION 

THe War Recreation Congress, held in Cin 
cinnatl, September 28—October 2, under the 
sponsorship of the National Recreation Asso 
ciation, Was participated in by more than 900 
delegates from the United States, Canada, and 
Kngland, representing the armed forces in all 
branches, federal agencies, industry, organized 
labor, and other groups, publie and _ private, 
who met in the spirit of patriotic service to 
discuss the significance of recreation in the war 
effort. Stimulating messages President 
Roosevelt, John G. Winant, U. 
to Great Britain, and others were received, com- 


from 
S. Ambassador 


mending the achievements of the NRA, whose 


3 From a statement issued by Mrs. Inez Johnson 
Lewis, state superintendent of public instruction, 
in the Denver newspapers, August 23, 1942. 
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activities constitute an important factor in 
maintaining that invincible morale without 
which the war eannot be won. 

Apropos of the work of the association, the 
congress itself brought about a desirable meet- 
ing of minds to formulate plans for mobilizing 
the forees of the nation, civilian as well as 
armed, in a determined effort to use leisure time 
for genuine re-creation of physical and spiritual 
power. Howard Braucher, president of the as- 
sociation, reminded the congress in his opening 
address that “the recreation movement has al- 
ways stood for freedom and democracy with no 
distinction between ereeds, colors, or races,” 
Rabbi James G. Heller, of Isaac M. Wise Tem 
ple, Cincinnati, spoke in a similar vein, declar- 
ing that 

. edueation must be co-ordinated with a pro 
gram of recreation. ... There must be a world in 
which at long last what has been the heritage of the 
few in books, in musie, in play may be the posses 
sion of all. ... This congress is of the very stuff 
of our cause—at the heart of what we who believe 


in freedom want and will have of the world. 


Reinhold Sechairer, exiled German educator 
and anti-Nazi, stressed the fact that postwar 
problems eannot be solved “without a strong 
effort in the proper use of recreational time.” 
He continued : 

Through misuse of reereational activities Japan 
and Germany have transformed their youth into 
perfect tools of destruction. We must do the op- 
posite. Reereational activities from now on should 
express and strengthen the fundamental values of 


democracy. 


Margaret Bondfield, English labor leader, em- 
phasized the “new sense of community values” : 


This war is a stage in a vast revolution which 
seeks to give to the common man his full stature in 
a world which he has the right to dominate, because 
it is his effort that with victory will retain it for 
civilized living. 

Roy Helton, author and lecturer, contrasted 
American and Nazi ideals to the discredit and 
infamy of the latter, but charged that “what 
recreation stands for in America has [yet] to 
He added: 


prove itself.” 


We, the people, are still asleep. We want our 

veace and comfort undisturbed, our tires, our rub- 
’ 

ber, our gas, our privilege to drive at top speed, our 
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We let the Army and the Navy, 


the Marines, and the production plants take care of 


pleasure as usual. 


the war. 
Charles Poletti, lieutenant governor of New 
York, declared that 


. Since government is the people’s ‘‘ collective 
ageney’’ recreation rightfully is its responsibility. 
... Recreation provides the most logical and easiest 
basis of absorbing the characteristically American 
diversity of nationalities and interests into our 


American plan. Community activity gives people 
a sense of belonging, and this spirit is one of the 
very foundation stones of our demoeraey which is 
not only worth fighting for, but is a tool with which 


to fight. 


One of the knottiest problems envisaged by 
the eongress was that of recreation for indus 
trial workers, “particularly those in war indus 
tries.” The congestion of population in loeali 
ties where workers and their families reside 
ealls for more leaders and assistants than are 
at present available. An entire session of the 
meetings was devoted to this challenging prob 
lem. Messages urging that adequate programs 
be arranged to care for the leisure time ot 
workers “in healthy, congenial ways” were re 
ceived from Erie A. Johnson, president, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Philip Murray, presi 
dent, CIO; William Green, president, AFL; 
Robert Davidson, regional director, CIO, Cin 
einnati; and Alan Curtiss, director of employee 
relations, Scoville -Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Emmett J. Scott, formerly Assistant Secre 
tary of War and now of the Sun Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company, reported that wartime 
recreation needs among Negroes, although the 
federal government “has supplemented local re 
sourees by providing forty community recrea 
tion buildings . staffed and programmed by 
Negroes,” are still far from being adequately 
met and eall for “our wisest statesmanship and 
Christian tolerance, freed of all ingredients of 
racial bigotry, and our most sympathetic atten 
tion and helpful CO operation.” 

Other subjects of discussion by various groups 
were: recreation for girls and women, especially 
for girls between the ages of 12 and 15; com 
petitive sports as training for later war service ; 
clubs; camping programs; and other outlets for 


the enterprising spirit of youth. 
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Research... 





NTELLIGENCE SCORES OF PROSPEC- 
TIVE TEACHERS IN A LIBERAL- 
ARTS COLLEGE 


everal years we have been hearing that 
college students preparing to teach are, on the 
verage, of lower mental ability than students 
preparing for other vocations. Data gathered 
from lare iniversities having different types 

prolession | schools and from teachers col 
leges have been cited in support ot his con 
But what of the teachers edueated in the 
ir-year liberal-arts college? Are these pros 
pective tee hers also of lower intelligence than 
their ¢] mates? 

The answer to this question 1s ol considerable 
importance. In many states, the liberal-arts 
college still furnishes a large number of teachers 
for the public-school system. In Missouri, in 
1941, 944 teachers’ certificates were issued to 
the raduates of private liberal-arts eolleges. 
educated in private 
It is likely that 


tatistics from some of the adjoining states 


low i repr rts O34 tenehers 


our-vear colleges in 1939-40. 


would show about the same percentage. 

deals with the question of the 
intelligence of prospective teachers graduating 
1932 to 1942. 
vears have been chosen beeause during this 
period Park College has used the ACK Psycho- 


logical Examination, a test which probably fur- 


Prom Park College trom These 


nishes as close an approximation to a measure 
ol the intelligence ol colle e freshmen as can 
he made 


Increasing’ 


at the present time. At any rate, an 
number of colleges and universities 
(over 500 in 1939 and in 1940) make use of 


us test for purposes of guidance and place 


Kor readers who are not familiar with the 
reports of the results of this test, it is necessary 
to point out that the test scores from year to 
vear are not directly comparable. One reason 
for this is that the test has to be revised every 
vear. Another reason is that the groups taking 
the test vary somewhat. In 1928, 30,653 scores 
from 112 


report. 


colleges were included in the annual 
In 1940, 54,228 scores were reported 


9 T= ] 
rom 320 colleges. 


The list of institutions using the test during 
the past decade includes some of the best-known 
colleges and universities in the country. Haver 
ford, Dartmouth, Wells, Antioch, Reed, Bow 
doin, the University of Chieago, and the Uni 
versity of Rochester are among those reporting 
the highest scores. At the other end of the seale 
are small, somewhat isolated teachers colleges. 

In 1933 the authors of the test, L. L. Thur 
stone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, reported 
a tendency tor colleges showing lower seores to 
discontinue the use of the test... They thought 
that this may have been offset by other colleges 
Until 1935, the 


name and median score of each college were 


using the test for the first time. 
published in the Educational Record. It seems 
almost certain that this publicity would cause 
colleges showing lower seores to stop using the 
test. 

From the above paragraphs it is obvious that 
this test is not designed to establish a national 
norm of intelligence for college freshmen. Such 
a concept would be absurd. In order to avoid 
such an error in this report, the median and 
quartile scores of all the freshmen taking the 
test for any given year will be referred to as 
the ACE medians and quartiles. 

Table I is presented to show that students 
entering Park College as freshmen make higher 
scores on the whole than the typical freshman 
entering the large number of colleges using the 
ACE test. This fact will make more meaningful 
the comparison between teachers’ scores and the 
seores of other graduates in a table to be pre 
sented later. 

It is unfortunate for this study that the scores 
of 228 of the 764 graduates of this period are 
not available. Most of these 228 graduates 
were transfer students who were given another 
psychological examination, the scores of which 
are not easily compared with the ACE scores. 
One can only speculate as to whether these 
seores, if available, would change the median 
for the graduating classes. Since an impression 
prevails among the faculty that students coming 
to Park College from junior colleges are on the 
whole a valuable addition to the student body, 


1 Hducational Record, April, 1933, p. 194. 
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one may venture the guess that the median score 
{ eraduates might be higher if the scores of all 
were included. 
As would be expected, the scores of students 
nishing the four-year course are considerably 
rher than those of the class as a whole. 
Column 7 of Table I above is for our purpose 


ereater significance than any other part of 
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average difference in percentile ranks of the 
Park College medians and the ACE medians 
(.059) is large enough to be signiticant. 

For the years 1935-40, inclusive, the authors 
of the ACE Psychological Examination com 
pared? the seores of freshmen in four year lib 
eral-arts colleges and in teachers colleges. The 


results are shown in Table II. 


TABLE I 


}ENCE SCORES OF PARK COLLEGE STUDENTS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE OTHI 


ACE EXAMINATIONS 





= 
p = 
1 2 
1998 f 188 Park Coll. Fr. 128 165 
aoe 1 ACE 99 138 
1999 189 Park Coll. Fr. 129.5 168.5 
at ) ACE 104.11 140.67 
1920 {186 Park Coll. Fr. 37.30 
so | ACE 138.51 
1931 , 18S. Park Coll. Fr. 145 
; LACE 147.37 
929 {175 Park Coll. Fr. 170.39 
ia | ACE 163.72 
> {167 Park Coll. Fr. 155.88 
: ) ACE 155.2 
934 f 215 Park Coll. Fr 184.23 
y | ACE 171.18 
ox f £42 Park Col 1 194 
» (ACE 183.55 
36 f 164 Park Coll. Fr IS5 
(2 77.23 
Q°7 § 160 Park Coll. Fr. 168 
are | ACE 167.08 
ygsg2 = § 201 Park Coll. Fr 92.85 
| ACE 89.68 
1939 § 181 Park Coll. Fr. 98.84 
; ’ ACE 95 
1940 } 201 Park Coll. Fr. 110.09 
| ACE 104.5 





Total Park Coll. Fr. 


2582 





‘Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of graduates who as freshmen took the A¢ 


of other graduates are not available. 








COLLEGES USING 
= “tL 
& = = a 
= © yx, I r 
A Ez tn i 
= A a w 
. 
> i ) r v4 
2 O14 ISDH (45) 78 
27.8 67 19 (66) go” 
1.18 iS 152 (64) 604 
2.3¢ 1%) 171 (46) 669 
6.67 ve wey ( ») yy) 
1.32 1O9 180.5 (57) ( 
13.05 Mf) O7 (G1) i 
10.45 OT OS 61) tit 
8.77 D548 O5 (44) GOT 
22 50 ISL. (61) O17 
1LO8.07 + 3.15 D4 
106.85 
117 + 3.S4 D6 
109.5 
128 5.59 DS5 
5) 
Ave 5ov 


‘IE. test Scores 


* The 1938, 1939, and 1940 editions of the ACE test show a different maximum score than the earlier editions 


the table, since it indicates that students gradu- 
ating from Park College stand well above the 
average of the thousands of students who have 
taken the ACE test. Column 5 indieates that, 
in 9 of 13 years reported in this table, Park 
College freshmen are above the median. In the 
remaining four years, 1930, 1931, 1933, 1937, 
the Park College group ranked not more than 
two percentile points below the median. The 





Table IIl’s comparison plainly indicates that, 
on the whole, freshmen entering four-year lib 
eral-arts colleges make significantly higher 
scores than freshmen enrolled in teachers col 


leges. This by no means indicates that freshmen 


2L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone 
in their annual reports on the ACE Psychological 
Examinations for these years published in Educa 
tional Record 17: 317, 18: 273, 19: 232, 20: 287; 
and in ACE Studies V: 4: 2: 24, V: 5: 3: 21. 
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ot all teachers colleges show lower seores 


the med 


ian of four-vear colleges. 


than 


By referring again to Table I it will be seen 


» o Be 
ram 


CHI 


TABLE II 


NCE SCORE OF 


COLL 


yur-vea Colleges 
ichers Colleges 
muur-veal Colleges 
ichers Colleges 


oor § Four-year Colleges 
1957 : 


| Te 


1 Ts 
939 
) Tea 
\ Is 
1O40 I 


} Te 


COMPARIS 


1932 
19 
1934 
1955 
1936 
1937 
1O38 
1959 
1040 
1941 


icher Colleges 


{ four-year Colleges 


ichers Colleges 


{ Four-year Colleges 


chers Colle 


ges 

uryear Colleges 
achers Colleges 

) OF SCORES OF 
Teachers ..... 


Non Teachers 
All Graduates 
Teachers ..... 
Non Teachers 
All Graduates 
Teachers ..... 
Non Teachers 
All Graduates . 
Teachers ee 
Non Teachers . 
All Graduates . 
Teachers . 
Non Teachers 
All Graduates . 
Teachers ..... 
Non Teachers . 
All Graduates . 
Feachers .. 
Non Teachers . 
All Graduates . 
Teachers 

Non Teachers . 
All Graduates . 
Teachers ..... 
Non Teachers 
All Graduates . 
Teachers ..... 
Non Teachers . 
All Graduates . 


Teachers ..... 
Non Teachers 








STUDENTS ENROLLED 


is GES COMPARED WITH THOSE 
Four-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Per 


centile 


187.72 18.09 53 
160.63 10 
176.89 15.15 19 
161.74 1 
170.21 18.99 .52 
191.22 ov 
QO? O4 11.82 53 
80.22 36 
Mean 

Score 

Q7 9 53 
SS iZ 
108.04 11.04 56 
97 © 39 


IN 

+ 13 

+ .O8S 
13 

ae f 
+.11 

+ .15 
TABLE 


that, except for the year 1937, Park College 
freshmen in general make higher seores than do 
other four-year college freshmen. From this 
one may conclude that Park College students 
score significantly higher on the ACE tests than 
do the students in teachers colleges. 

Since the comparison set forth in Table IT] 
and Table IV is the one of greatest interest in 
this study, the scores have been compared in 
several different ways. First, in Table ITI, th 
median and mean scores have been compared for 
each year separately. Second, the percentile 
rank of the median and mean scores have been 
compared. Since the scores for different years 
are not directly comparable, the latter compari 
son has more significance. It is unfortunate for 
this comparison that scores of only 288 of the 
395 teachers graduated during 1932-42 are 
available. (The remaining 107 were given an 
other test, the scores of which are not compar 
able to the ACE scores.) Similarly, only 255 


III 


PARK COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO ARE PREPARED TO TEACH WITH SCORES OF OTHER 
GRADUATES 





T. 2 

iS T. 

; = 
1 2 , 
28 16 193.5 
17 15 184 
is) 31 185.5 
4:3 15 196 
23 7 192 
OG 22 193 
35 14 153 
+t] 11 152 
ot 25 152.5 
23 17 183 
23 11 161 
16 28 171 
15 9 153 
0 3 177.5 
1) 12 175 
27 7 179 
30 11 182.5 
57 18 180.5 
36 8 200 
25 13 208 
61 21 07 
27 t 209 
x7 12 207 
64 16 208 
ne Ss 196.5 
22 22 211.5 
i4 30 205 
O32 9 188.5 
) 9 167 
61 18 181 


4 
+ 9.5 
+ 4 
- 2 
+29 
4.5 
3.5 
§ 
+ 2 
-15 
+ 21.5 
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82 045 196.52 1.70 835 + 015 
etto 194.82 Ri. 
.785 195 825 
825 + OLD 190.91 - 67 810 0 
810 191.58 810 
.815 191 810 
604 0 154.97 2.34 604 — 01 
604 157.3 614 
604 156 604 
le 114 185.74 + 21.3 725 +11 
61 164.43 615 
669 io 67 
445 .128 152.93 39.37 445 — .248 
573 192.3 693 
O73 175 573 
64 .02 180.96 + 14.2 65 + .119 
66 166.77 §29 
65 to 589 
G85 .O4 194.11 — 16.7 65 — .095 
725 211.8 745 
72 201 69 
665 + O15 202.33 6.7 .62 - 045 
65 209.03 665 
606 206 645 
615 O85 201.95 2.14 65 - 01 
70 204.09 66 
667 203 655 
635 + .135 193.93 + 9.43 67 + 055 
0 184.5 615 
59 185 615 

Ave. Diff. + .005 Ave. Diff. — .01 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF TEACHERS 
AND NON-TEACHERS IN TERMS OF ACE 
PERCENTILE RANKS 


Teachers Non-Teachers 
PO ii eee 
rank of No.of Per cent No. of Per cent 
scores cases of cases cases of cases 
95—.999 39 13.5 24 9.4 
90-.949 16 5.5 12 4.7 
85—.899 30 10.4 25 9.8 
0-849 20 6.9 16 6.3 
75—-.799 20 6.9 28 11.0 
70-.749 19 6.5 20 7.8 
65—.699 9 3.1 10 3.9 
60—.649 18 6.2 19 7.5 
55-.599 9 3.1 13 §.1 
5O-.549 22 7.6 18 a 
15—-.499 12 4.1 14 5.5 
10-.449 18 6.2 13 5.1 
55.399 5 2.4 7 2.7 
30-.349 10 3.4 9 3.5 
25-—.299 4 4 8 3.1 
20—.249 8 2.8 8 3.1 
15-199 10 3.4 4 1.5 
10-.149 8 2.8 4 1.5 
05—.099 8 2.8 2 8 
00—.049 1 3 1 4 
Total 288 255 

Lower Quartile 44 48 

Median .70 6875 

Upper Quartile 87 .84 


scores of graduates who are not teachers are 


available. The remaining 114 graduates were 
also given another test. 

The data presented in this table indicate that 
the difference in scores of teachers and non- 
teachers is not significant. Since the median 
and mean seores of different editions of the test 
are not directly comparable, the most significant 
comparison is between the percentile ranks of 
these Average differences of + .005 
medians 


scores. 
between the and —.01 between the 
means are not large enough to be meaningful. 

A further comparison of teachers’ scores with 
those of non-teachers is made by showing the 
distribution of scores in terms of the ACE per- 
centile rank of each score and the percentages 
of students’ seores of each rank. This distribu- 
tion is presented in Table IV. 

The most striking fact shown in this table is 
the large number of teachers whose scores are 
above the 90th percentile. This becomes more 
interesting if we remember that percentile dif- 
ferences at either extreme of the scale indicate 
greater differences in ability than they do in 
the middle range. For example, the difference 
in ability indicated by the 85th and the 95th 
percentile is much greater than the difference 
between the 45th and the 55th. Obviously, the 
number of eases falling between the 45th and 
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the 55th percentiles is normally much larger 
than the number falling between the 85th and 
the 95th. 


given range the smaller the percentile units are. 


The larger the number of scores in a 


Another interesting fact is the wider variation 
The 
lower quartile is lower and the upper quartile 


in the seores of the group of teachers. 


is higher in this group than it is in the group of 
non-teachers. 

It is doubtful whether the difference of less 
than two points in the medians of the two 
groups is very significant. However, the com 
parison shown in Table IV is a far more accu 
rate comparison than that in Table IIT. 

Thirty-four Park College graduates were re 
ported to have entered medical schools during 
the 1932-42 period. ACE 


are recorded for 25 of these persons. 


intelligence scores 
The per- 
centile ranks of these scores range from .986 to 
.079, with the median seore at .61, the lower 
quartile at .548, and the upper quartile at .92. 
While the median score for teachers is consid 
erably higher than that of the ‘premedies,” 
both quartile scores are lower, though the range 
of scores is about the same. 

The number of seores available is too small to 
present a true picture of the premedical group 
graduating from Park College. When reeords 
of scores have been kept for a longer period 
than ten years, a more nearly accurate compari- 
son can be made. 

Sixty-five Park College graduates have en- 
tered theological seminaries during the 1932-42 
period. Seores for 42 of these persons were 
tabulated in terms of ACE percentile ranks. 
The range is from .992 to .124, with the median 
falling at .565, the lower quartile at .35, the 
upper quartile at .84. 
are significantly higher than those for the min- 
isterial group. The difference of 
between the medians of the two groups indicates 
The differ 


ence of 9 points between the lower quartiles also 


The seores for teachers 
13.5 points 
considerable difference in ability. 
indicates a significant difference. The upper 
fourths of the two groups are apparently of 
about the same level of ability. 

Conclusion. From these comparisons it is 
clear that the graduates of Park College who go 
into teaching are not of lower mental ability 
than are the graduates who go into other types 
of work (if the ACE Psychological Examina 
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llece students 
conclude that 
ro into teaching 


it the often-re 
the me ntally in 
not true at Park 


Mary R. HARRISON 
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Library Association, Chicago. 1942. $4.50. 
\ study of nearly 400 libraries, with an approximate 
total of 16,500,000 volumes available—larger by sev- 
eral millions than in any other American city. 
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HAWKINS, CHARLES C. (editor). Fire Prevention 
Education. Pp. xvi+355+v. Illustrated. Pre- 
pared by the Center for Safety Edueation, New 
York University, and the Committee for Fire Pre 
vention Education and published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York. 1942. 85¢; 50¢ in quantities of 10 or 
more. 

A guidebook on fire safety useful for schools and 
community agencies as a comprehensive and _ prac- 
tical educational program designed to aid in reducing 
the nation’s tremendous losses in life and property 
from fire. 

° 

HENRY, Epwarp A. (editor). Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities, 1941- 
1942 (No. 9). Pp. xiii+128. H. W. Wilson. 
1942. $2.50. 

° 


Hurp, ARCHER WILLIS. Study Guide and Textbook 
in Special Methods, Observation and Student 
Teaching—Secondary Level. Pp. iii+101. Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth St., 
Minneapolis. 1942. $1.75. 


McCartuy, MARGARET, et al. Index to Readers for 

Grades 5 through 8. Pp. 506. Published by the 
El Paso (Tex.) Publie Schools. 1941. 
This topical index of reading materials has just been 
received by SCHOOL AND Society for listing. It is a 
unique compilation of unusual value to classroom 
teachers. 


A Book of Little Crafts. Pp. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 


POWERS, MARGARET. 
115. Illustrated. 
Ill. 1942. $2.50. 
Forty avenues of fun for children—so inexpensive 
that no child need be denied them because of cost. 


SmitTH, Zens L. (prepared by). A Review of Arith- 

metic. Pp.37. The Institute of Military Studies, 
the University of Chicago. 1942. 25¢. 
So arranged that an individual may, by self study, 
retrain himself in the fundamental operations of 
arithmetie and thus be prepared for more advanced 
mathematical instruction. 


1,000 and One—The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films. Pp. 132. Published by The Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago. 1942. 75¢; 
25¢ to Educational Screen subscribers. 


Philosophy—Its Ways and 
Hobson Press, Cyn- 


VIRTUE, CHARLES F. 8. 
Methods. Pp. viii+ 142. 
thiana, Ky. 1942. 

Aims to tell briefly and simply what philosophy is, 
how it arises out of life concerns, how it evolves as 
a method of understanding, and how it deepens and 
enriches experience. 

e 

YounG, Iona. ‘‘A Preliminary Survey of Interests 
and Preferences of Primary Children in Motion 
Pictures, Comic Strips, and Radio Programs as 
Related to Grade, Sex, and Intelligence Differ- 
ences.’’ Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria Bulletin of Information, Vol. 22, No. 9 
(Studies in Education, No. 26). Pp. 40. Pub 
lished by the college. 1942. 








